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~ The Sonth African Outlook 


**Depend upon it, God’s work, done in God’s 
way, will never lack God’s supplies.”’ 
Hudson Taylor 
* * * * 
The United Party’s Non-European policy. 

The statement of its policy in regard to the Native and 
Coloured peoples issued by the United Party at the begin- 
ing of last month has inevitably elicited a variety of con- 
tradictory opinions. It is “like a breath of fresh Chris-. 
tian air;’’ it is ‘‘a vague and shapeless concoction designed 
solely for vote-catching.” It is ‘“‘ South Africa’s tradi- 
tional Native policy soberly set down ”’ ; it is ‘‘ the Govern- 
ment party’s policy taken over without acknowledgment 
but diluted to such a thinness as to make it hardly worth 
the paper it is written on.” A fair judgement would seem 
to be that it is as good as could be expected, though far 
short of what can be regarded as acceptable by the people 
chiefly concerned. It is not in any sense rash or, even 
particularly courageous, being bound closely to the 1936 
“ settlement’ throughout. It certainly does nothing to 
support the charges of revolutionary intentions which 
were so freely made by the party’s opponents at election 
time. It may justly claim to be at least in the South 
African tradition and to deal constructively rather than 
destructively with existing institutions. It is true that on 
the surface it is difficult to find any vast difference between 
it and the by now much modified ideas of the Government 
party, save that it is definitely not demolitionary, yet it 
has the superior merit of accepting facts more readily and 
also of thinking more sanely about the country as a whole. 
It is not going to satisfy Non-European aspirations but the 


fact has to be faced that it represents the utmost that, on 
the most optimistic view, European South Africa is capable 
of accepting at present. 

* * 
The Prime Minister and the Indians. 

It is not generally regarded as a mark of the highest 
statesmanship to ‘“‘ want to have it both ways.” For one 
thing it is hardly fair, and, moreover, it is so apt to over- 
reach itself, like most snatchings at things that seem to offer 
temporary advantage. For this reason we deprecate the 
line adopted recently in Parliament by the Prime Minister 
in regard to the Indian population of South Africa, when 
he said that the Indians ‘“‘ had no right to regard them- 
selves as a part of the settled population of South Africa 
and must therefore be satisfied to remain in South Africa 
under restrictions.” To us this seems a distinctly sinister 
statement which introduces a new and very grave develop- 
ment into an immensely difficult problem. It can only 
mean that, in Dr. Malan’s view, the Indians cannot deal 
with the government of the country,.in which by far the 
most of them were born, except as aliens, almost as out- 
laws. And, be it remembered, they number well over a 
quarter of a million. 


The bankruptcy of statesmanship which this reveals is 
distressing. South Africa’s whole case before the United 
Nations has. been and still is that its Indians are Union 
subjects and therefore its own concern and nobody else’s ; 
furthermore that by seeking help from outside for the 
redress of their grievances they are acting wrongly since 
neither India nor U.N.O. has any right to listen to them. 
But now, in the light of this new pronouncement, what else 
are they to do? By asserting in effect that they are a 
people without a state the Prime Minister is, surely, going 
as near as possible to doing the very last thing he wants, 
namely inviting intervention on their behalf. His state- 
ment may have succeeded without difficulty in securing 
the approbation of his docile supporters in Cape Town, 
but we wonder whether it will seem quite so impressive to 
Mr. Louw who has to face capable and captious critics in 
Paris. 


* * 


* aS * 5 
Not in his best form, surely ? 
It seems to be generally agreed that the Minister of 
Native Affairs succeeded in spoiling completely any good 
impression which might have resulted from his more help- 
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ful remarks at the opening of the Ciskeian Bunga, when he 
was betrayed into some cheap electioneering. It was in 
such badtaste. There is awholesome convention that party 
political argument is out of place on such an occasion. 
Moreover the Bunga has put a ban on it, by definite reso- 
lution. That the Minister was not unaware of this was 
evident from his remark that the special merit of the 
Bunga was that they devoted themselves to practical prob- 
lems “without being diverted by all kinds of political 
controversy.” 

Had he taken the opportunity to present a reasoned 
defence of the Government’s policies and expounded them 
in both their destructive and constructive aspects, he 
might have been held to be excused for his infringement of 
the convention in view of the importance of his audience 
and the significance of the occasion. A courageous 
attempt to explain the intention of removing Native repre- 
sentation from the House of Assembly, for example, 
might have been pardoned for its honesty. But, to the 
great damage of his reputation, he made no reference 
to that. Instead, having in front of him the rival 
candidates for the local seat, (which he and his party 
hope will be abolished as soon as possible), he went out of 
his way to advise his audience to support those who agreed 
with him. Coming as it did on top of a tirade earlier in 
his speech about the sinister motives, distortion, scare- 
crow-mongering, pretence of righteous indignation etc. of 
the Government’s critics, it made a thoroughly bad impres- 
sion. The audience came together to hear a Minister of 
the Crown, but went away with the feeling that they had to 
listen to a party politician—who lacked the courage or 
convietion to state his real case. 

co 7% * * 
Building Loans for Non-Europeans in Natal. 

Natal has given a lead to the rest of the Union by work- 
ing out and setting on foot a scheme by which Non- 
Europeans may get substantial loans for building homes for 
themselves. Behind the plan are the local Health Com- 
missions, working in conjunction with the Natal Housing 
Board. In the main it is similar to the plan operated by 
the Housing Board for granting loans to Europeans but in 
regard to the loans to Non-Europeans the local Health 
Commission is the executive authority. The policy under- 
lying the scheme is to grant loans for which monthly 
instalments for capital redemption and interest are not 
more than 25 per cent of the applicant’s income. This 
works out at an amount of £400 for a man with a monthly 
income of £8, but larger amounts (up to a maximum of 
£2,600) may be made available where the income is larger. 
A number of different plans for dwellings have been drawn 
up, but an applicant may submit a plan of his own for 
approval if he should prefer to do so. The mortgage 
bond securing the transaction is drawn up in favour of the 
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local Health Commission and includes a clause prohibit- 
ing the applicant from selling the house at a profit for a 
period of ten years, in order to curb any tendency to specula- 
tion. This would seem to be just the sort of scheme that 
we have been waiting for and its adoption elsewhere is 
most desirable. Employers of Native workers would be 
well-advised to look into its possibilities, now that the 
indications are that pressure is likely to be brought to bear 
on them to do more for the housing of their employees 
than has been the general practice in the past. 

* * * * 
The South African Bureau of Racial Affairs. 

The.need for this new organisation, which may seem 
likely to duplicate much of the work being done with skill 
and enthusiasm by the South African Institute of Race 
Relations, will not be apparent to everybody. Neverthe- 
less we. welcome its establishment, if only on the ground 
that it can do no harm and may well do some good. Its 
scope is certainly limited by the fact that its starting-point 
is the official Government policy of apartheid and its 
foundation members are all identified with that point of 
view. This will, of course, be criticised as unscientific, 
but it is to be remembered that the nub of the most serious 
criticism directed against apartheid on practical grounds, 
our own included, has been that it is a policy based too 
much on fear and sentiment, without the support of 
serious scientific study, whether of its principles or its 
practicability. We cannot but welcome, therefore, what 
purports to be a serious effort to study the facts in relation 
to it, on the assumption that those who make the study will 
with scientific honesty follow the facts wherever they may 
lead them. Only good can come from anything that will 
temper the heat and dispel the haziness which have sur- 
rounded the subject hitherto. It will be a great gain if it 
can be lifted off the purely political onto a scientific level, 
and, late in the day though its appearance may be, the new 
Bureau can do good work to this end. 

* * co * 
The late Councillor Alfred Ngxoweni. 

A real leader of vision and courage has been lost to the 
African people with the passing of Councillor A. Ngxo- 
weni of Middledrift. He has gone from his place but his 
works will surely follow him. He set a fine example to his 
people and the results in his location, Koloni, which 
followed from his being the first headman to accept the 
Ciskeian Betterment Proclamation were remarkable. The 
lands were camped and fenced and during the last period — 
of severe drought were a striking example of the benefits 
resulting from the proper management of the soil. His 
gifts of leadership may well have been connected with the | 
fact that in his younger days he was a keen sportsman and a 


fast bowler of note. His last illness was long and painful, || 


but he faced it with courage and fortitude. 


@ various ministers. 


| delivered a thoughtful moderatorial address. 


4 days had not seen a decrease in the abuse of liquor. 
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| The Ovambos lose a friend. 


| tein, was deservedly described by a high authority as “one 
of the ablest Native Administrators in the whole of Africa.” 
For thirty years and more he ruled some 120,000 Ovambos 
} without the assistance of a single policeman or soldier. 
Both his father and grandfather were missionaries, the 
former being one of the first white men to enter Ovambo- 
land. He was a picturesque and vivid figure. Negley 
Farson tells how in the early days of his commissionership 
he earned his Native name of shongola (the whip). During 
a period of drought he was in charge of the distribution of 
food and, seeing a Native man run off with a woman’s 
) bowl of grain, he chased him, brought him down with a 
hard tackle, (having been an international footballer in 
earlier years), and hammered him well. The next time 
| anybody was rash enough to try the same trick, Major 
| Hahn was ready with a sjambok and a good thrashing 
| amid a cries of “ Shongola, shongola.”’ 

* * * 

) Bantu Presbyterian Church. 

The General! Assembly of the Bantu Presbyterian Church 
} of South Africa was held in New Brighton, Port 
@ Elizabeth, from 30th September till 7th October. Special 
interest was attached to the meetings because the Church 
had just completed twenty-five years since its formation 
| from the missions of the Scottish Churches. On Satur- 
» day, 2nd October, special gatherings marked the day. 
) Addresses, chiefly of a historical nature, were given by 
Offerings amounting to about £300 
were handed in and many more were promised. The 
} Lovedale Church Choir of about fifty voices travelled 
| specially to Port Elizabeth to render musical items, one of 
which was a hymn specially written for the semi-jubilee by 
Mr. Tyamzashe of Cala. 

The Moderator of the General Assembly was the Rev. 
N. P. Makaluza, of Malan Mission, near Willowvale, 
Transkei. Mr. Makaluza has given a long life of service 
to his people. He presided at the sessions of the Assembly 
1} with dignity and firmness, and on the Sunday evening 
A much- 
appreciated feature of the Bantu Presbyterian Church is 
_ that not only is the highest office in the Church theoretically 


“}, open to an African, but is actually occupied by an African 
~ {| minister 


on numerous occasions. The Moderator- 
*§ Designate is the Rev. Dr. R. H. W. Shepherd, Principal of 
“= Lovedale. 
sd | * * * #6 

‘ Important discussions. 

_ Various Assembly committees reported. The ‘Tem- 
“}, perance Committee sorrowfully commented that post-war 
. It was 
") declared, “‘ If the Government could find any way where- 
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. by its apartheid policy could be carried out in the interests 


of temperance and the white man’s liquor be used by the 
white man only, many Africans would say, ‘ Godbless Dr. 
Malan.’ ” 


Considerable discussion took place regarding the work 
among young men. Some of the younger ministers and 
elders of the Church have been exerting themselves with a 
view to furthering work among young men; special empha- 
sis was laid on the needs of many youths who wander aim- 
lessly about not only in the towns but in rural parts. 


An important decision of the Assembly was to apppoint 
a full-time Church Secretary. This step has the approval 
of the Church of Scotland which had announced its willing- 
ness to place a missionary at the disposal of the Bantu 
Presbyterian Church for this service. The duties are to be 
chiefly : publication of church magazine ; secretarial work 
for committees ; general assistance to committee conveners 
and the Senior Clerk of. the General Assembly ; custodian 
of titles and records. In addition, the Secretary is to be 
Junior Clerk of the General Assembly and Joint Treasurer. 
The headquarters of the Church and the Secretary are to 
be at Umtata. The Rev. R. L. Kilgour, Chaplain of Love- 
dale Institution, was appointed to the office. He will 
assume duty early in 1949. 


A feature of the Assembly arrangements was the success- 
ful effort of the local congregation, under Rev. J. Y. Hliso; 
in catering for the needs of the many visitors. Members of 
the Assembly and the Women’s Association came from 
the west and east of Cape Province, Natal and the Trans- 
vaal. 

* * : * * 
A step forward. 

The Witwatersrand Church Council has approved of a 
revolutionary step by deciding in future to allow the 
direct representation of Coloured and African churches on 
its executive, and to this end the necessary amendment of 
its constitution will be effected. It is the Council’s jubilee 
year and this is a very fitting step with which to mark it. 

* * * & 


African Sunday School Convention. 

The ninth National Bantu Sunday School Convention 
is to be held at East London from the 16th to the 19th 
of December. It will be open to African Christian minis- 
ters, teachers and laymen of all denominations. Its pure 
pose is to bring together for conference, counsel and in- 
spiration all who are interested in promoting the Sunday 
School among Africans. Applications are invited from all 
who desire to attend and should be addressed to the Con- 
vention Secretary, Mr, A. S. Tait, P.O. Box 319, East 
London. 
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African Folk Music © = © 


NE of the most mischievous half-truths which obscures 
clear thinking on the subject of African welfare is that 
contained in the cliche which urges a policy which will 
enable the Africans to develop “ along their own lines.” 
If in the political and economic sense there has ever been 
any truth in this formula, the time when it had any practi- 
cal significance has gone with the far-advanced integration 
of African life in European economy. If there is any truth 
in the formula at all, it is pre-eminently relevant to the 
musical life of the African. That the onset of European 
life has cast aside much that was good in African life is too 
obvious to need repetition. The extent to which this is 
true of African Folk Music has until recently not been 
recognised. 

To the European, African ‘‘ Music’’ has been repre- 
sented by the vaguely harmonious and strikingly rhythmic 
songs heard in the distance at night, or as a monotonous 
and slightly amusing accompaniment to work. The gene- 
rally pleasing effect lent support to the popular view that 
“the African is very musical.’’ It is strange that those 
who have been most ready to state this view have never 
been ready to acknowledge that the African possessed a 
Musical tradition of his own, represented by his folk 
music, which would not only bear research, but which 
would yield uniquely interesting results. 

The African himself was peculiarly blind to the possibi- 
lities of his musical tradition. To a great many, and not 


least to the educated man, these songs were bound up with 


non-Christian customs and ceremonies, and with the 
abandonment of the one, went the abandonment of all 
associations with it, whether these associations had in 
themselves cultural good or not. There are many Minis- 
ters who in their capacity as managers of schools have 
opposed the present revival of interest in Folk Songs by 
forbidding their instruction to school children. 

If these songs are lost through this unenlightened 
opposition, African culture will have lost one of its most 
treasured poggessions, a possession which not only en- 
riches African life, but which could contribute something 
of unique interest and value to Music. It possesses an 
idiom which is unknown anywhere in the world. It has a 
rhythmic weave of such intricacy that it cannot be written 
down in any of the formal notations at present in use. It 
has a melodic pattern which is so delicately woven that it 
almost defies formal analysis. Its counterpoint has been 
likened to the polyphony of the Middle Ages. When one 
hears the full richness of rhythmic and melodic counter- 
point, often as many as from six to ten strands in the deli- 
cate pattern, one is staggered to realise that this treasure 
house has for so long remained untouched. 


There are songs for every mood»and occasion. In all 


“frequently presented by broadcast or concert. 


there radiates the true character of. the African — his 
humour, his natural happiness, his pathos, and in almost 
every song there is the authentic touch of great age, of 
the ageless activities around which his life is set. — the 
driving home of the cattle in the setting sun, the water 
carrying of the girls, the hoeing in the summer heat, the 
undisturbed charm of happy children whose every song is a 
spontaneous composition. Here is true Africa, and no 
effort to save this musical heart of its life should be neglect- 
ed. 

For some five years a small group of eight students, 
varying each year with changing generations, has been 
engaged at St. Matthew’s College in the collection and 
popularisation of these songs. The songs are collected 
either by writing down what is heard at various ceremo-- 
nies, or by relying on interested students to bring back 
with them songs they hear at home. The group of stud- 
ents build these up in the authentic style of spontaneous 
harmonisation, and they are written down for record, and | 
A book | 
has been published by St. Matthew’s, and its use in pri- . 
mary schools is a guarantee that where it is used, these ; 
songs will not die. 

The mark of the truly ancient Folk song is clearly dis- - 
tinguishable. It is based on the pentatonic scale, a scale 
of five notes roughly corresponding with the five black : 
notes of the piano, and which is properly “read” from top : 
to bottom and not bottom to top as in the formal scale. : 
A very large group of songs is built-on this simple scale, : 
rather plaintive, and strongly reminiscent of Hebridean | 
music. A second distinguishing feature of this class of | 
folk song is the similarity of phrase. Each tribe seems to ( 
have its own peculiar phrase, and.the researchers at 5t. | 
Matthew’s have styled it the ““ Autophonie phrase ”’ of each | 
tribe’s music. For those who know some of these songs;} 
the phrase which distinguishes, Xhosa songs will be clearly: 
found in such songs as Somagwaza, Ukuzenza, Nombaxa-\ 
wula and others. The phrase is the same in each, but” 
made to differ in mood and in rhythm so much that unless)/ 
it is consciously looked for it will not be recognised. All! 
these songs are contrapuntal though naturally within soy 
small a range, the pattern is bound to be simple. | 

The second large group of songs is that represented by, 
such songs as_ sisi-Nomathemba, Siwiliwili Somoya and\ 
some arrangements of Nomathotholo. These bear the), 
marks of spentaneous ,harmonisation of as many as six 
different voices. It is quite incomprehensible to Euro-) 
peans accustomed to the formal and restricted pores al : 
of their music, that any mind should be capable of grasp-) 
ing, and grasping so readily, the immensely intricate pat-) 
tern of six threads of melody and four different thythmsy 
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| Set in one song, as is the case in Sisi-Nomathemba. The 
is obliged to write down the particular pattern of counter- 
point which one hears, or, as in the case of the St. 
Matthew’s Double Quartet, the pattern which the mem- 
bets of it create. This may differ in detail from the singing 
of the same song elsewhere, and it might be said that in 
writing down such a song, it becomes stereotyped. The 
alternative to this is the loss of the song altogether, and as 
little if any damage is done to the authentic characteristics 
J of the folk song, this recording of the songs is much to 
4 be encouraged. 

Other Folk songs are “ Modern” only in that. their 
© harmonies follow in very simple form the normal harmo- 
©} nious pattern of European songs. But they lose nothing 
of the ryhthmic charm of true Folk Songs, and differ from 
the Folk Song proper only in that they are not normally 
contrapuntal, and use notes not within the narrow limits 
] of the pentatonic scale. 


COMIN G from Norway to Scotland is no more to come 
to a foreign country. I will tell you when Scotland 
became so familiar to myself. It was during the last year 
? of the War and the occupation. By a risk ranking very 
high some of us very illegally obtained possession of a 
radio. Mine was a small pocket set smuggled in to me in 
¥ my solitary confinement by my son, and it was a most 
# Anglophile little thing—it was only capable of receiving 
the British Broadcasting Corporation. During the winter 
of 1944-45 I often on Sunday mornings got the Scottish 
© broadcast services and heard . . . what ?—the voice of a 
/ pastor, unknown to me, and of a singing congregation 
* consisting of foreigners ?—yes, of course, but I heard 
more. Through them, by the help of these voices breath- 
} ing and singing the Word of God in English, I heard the 
= very voices of Christian fellowship, the voice of the Bible, 
» the voice of Him who Himself is the living Bible. You 
© cannot separate Jesus Christ, His Word, and His people. 
* You cannot separate Jesus Christ, living and reigning now, 
* from yourself, and there are fellow Christians sitting now 
' beside you, or with you in your home. 
We are a Christian community, and in this way, you see, 
% when in those three years of confinement I was never 
® allowed or able to hear a Church service in Norwegian, 
you brought from your congregations in these islands the 
i voice of the Bible ; you brought the voice of Jesus Christ 
when { illegally, and sometimes in the beginning very 
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It scarely needs to be said that the type of song which 
circulates with Rugby teams, and which finds a semi- 
permanent place in local song life is by no means within 
the same category as true Folk Songs. This may sound 
obvious, but it needs to be said to those who class all songs 
sung by Africans as ‘“‘ African Songs,” without pausing to 
distinguish the truly African from the pseudo-European. 

‘A word to African composers. The Folk Songs are 
truly African. They must find a place in an African tra- 
dition which must not be static. The idiom of these 
ancient songs must be caught and set within the creation 
of new songs. May we hope soon to hear within modern 
compositions the beautiful phrases and the unmistakable 
charm of the African Folk Songs which are the foundation 


of any nation’s Music ? 
H.W. 


The Walking Bible 


HOW IT MEETS PEOPLE AND CHANGES THEM 


(Bishop Berggrav of Oslo, heroic figure of the Norwegian resistance, was in Scotland recently 
and broadcast this address from Dunblane Cathedral.) 


nervously, listened to you. Those who have not experi- 
enced it cannot quite see how it is, but I tell you as a 
matter of fact there had grown up inme a sortof “ Church 
famine,” and then when thislittle “ riskful”’ set of radio, 
hidden in my bed, took me to Church over here, then I 


- could not but thank God for you. 


WHEN THE INVADERS CAME 

Have you noticed in the Gospel this verse, ‘‘ And when 
he putteth forth his own sheep, he goeth before them, and 
the sheep follow him: for they know his voice’? ? He, 
the Word become flesh, is walking, and He has a voice. Is 
it the same with His Word now? Some of you might tell 
me that He Himself is no more walking on earth, and His 
voice has become silent, and, “‘ what you call the Bible to 
me only means words, words.”’ I cannot oppose you, my 
friends, if this is your experience. But the Bible is to me 
to-day just the voice of Jesus Christ. It is my experience 
which I share with so many, that the Bible as a matter of 
fact is walking, and that it has a voice, His voice. 

I will tell you quite simply how this in a new way be- 
came a reality to many of us during the occupation. The 
first time was some days after the sudden German invasion 
on 9th April. I should come short with my Basic English 
if I tried to tell you how it was, how it went in the minds of 
all our people, how bewildered we were, how difficult it 
was to keep calm and see right. And you know perhaps 
also that the invaders succeeded in spreading alarm among 
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us in every. way in those first days, and that some of our 
own people did much worse. We have in the Church of 
Norway selected Scripture passages, a text for each Sun- 
day, recurring in a three-yearly cycle, and when we then 
opened our Book to get the text for Sunday, 14th April, it 
was the text which you now in this service heard from St. 
John, Chapter xiv. (I will read it to you according to the 
Norwegian version, which is a bit stronger than the Eng- 
lish.) Imagine how it was when we there read and heard 
Jesus Christ saying ‘“‘ Do not be in a panic ; you believe in 
God, believe also in Me.” All over Norway God’s Word 
on that day stepped into the very situation of the people 
of the day, and in the same way it walked before us all the 
time afterwards. 
‘*T HAVE GOT THE WORD ”’ 

I-used the phrase a walking Bible, and this was very 
expressive in my experience. Every new day in those 
terrible times there came to you some words, surprisingly 
up-to-date, up to your need; and so many, many, who 
never before read the Bible or realised that the Bible has a 
voice, did it in these times, and they could not keep silent 
about it. It happened to me when I hastily might be 
walking in the streets of Oslo that someone, sometimes:an 
unknown person to me, stopped me. “‘ Excuse me, Bishop, 
but I have got the Word from the Bible to-day, and you must 
have it.” I suppose many of you also may have experi- 
enced how different is the effect of a word according to the 
circumstances which you are in and according to who is 
saying the word to you. The person and the situation 
makes the word become fresh or vivid, so words given to 
me and to so many in the way I mentioned went straight 
in ; they created life. Often when, having got such a word, 
you could not but give it to someone else, you stopped him 
in your turn, a man in the street, and said, ‘‘ Just now I got 
this and you must take it with you and have it,” and then 


he would tell others. You see what I mean by a walking. 


Bible ? 
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You may ask me, “‘ Is not the Bible just printed material 
between two covers?”’ Of course it is, happily it is, but- 
that is only the starting point. No, the Bible is a walking 
Bible and it has a voice. ‘There are many voices in the. 
world, many voices, and much noise in the world, but we 
have experienced that the greater the noise of the world” 
may be, the more your ear is capable of getting just His 
voice through the Word for this day. . 

WHEN HE SPEAKS WITHOUT WORDS 

But also I would mention to you that you do not always — 
get words which apply exactly to what you need. On the 
contrary, I do not know if you have tried it, but like a child ° 
I sometimes do it. I just take the Book and ask to get a 
word. You have to be careful about it, but you may do it. 
But then very often I. get something quite different—or 
nothing. Why? Because God tells me, ‘‘ Oh, my boy, 
you would try to make a short cut now and get it easily. 
Oh, you have to work and pray and listen very much and 
long, before you can get what you wanted to get in a short 
cut.” And so, suddenly by being locked out, He has 
spoken to me. Once in a very difficult situation I found 
He must help me now, and give me guidance about the 
situation and my duty, and I read from the Gospels and 
there was absolutely nothing, nothing, nothing. I nearly 
got angry with God, and when I had shut the Book and 
again put it in my pocket, I sat very dissatisfied and dis- 


_illusioned. But suddenly I realised that this was His | 


voice, His voice was in me, and His voice was speaking — 
without words ; like when, as a boy, I heard my father in . 


the distance and I knew it was he. 
he said but I knew it was he. 

Here is the voice of the Bible. ‘Therefore I say to you | 
to-day, we have a walking Bible and a Bible with a voice in 
it, and sometimes—yes, very often—yeou—not we Reve- - 
rends and Bishops and speakers—but you are called by God | 
to give voice to another man or woman, to give voice to the i 
Bible. (Life and Work.) 


L 


A Message 


from the Bishops assembled at Lambeth to the Faithful in Jesus Christ 


E, Archbishops and Bishops of the Holy Catholic 
Church, three hundred and twenty-six in number 
assembled from all parts of the earth at Lambeth, in the 
year of our Lord 1948, under the presidency of the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, with whom, as with one another, we 
are in full communion, give you greeting in the name of our 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. 

Meeting again in Conference after a long interval of 
eighteen years, and after the grievous scparations of war, 
we declare our thankfulness to Almighty God for the pro- 
found and joyful experience, in this meeting, of our unity 


in the faith of Christ and in the fellowship of the Holy , 
Spirit. Many of you, in distant parts and near to us, have ( 
been upholding us in your prayers. We ask you to share ¢ 
our thanksgiving that God has knit us together in heart)’ 
and mind, and to expect that, by our interchange of friend- 
ship and counsel, all the Churches and congregations, ), 
which we represent, will receive strength and encourage-'| 
ment. 

Mindful of the sacred commission which we bear in the; 
Ministry given by our Lord through His apostles to the) 


Church, we have devoted ourselves for five weeks, with) 


I need not hear what 
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earnest prayer and eucharist, to grave ‘deliberations. In 
the second portion of this Letter we review the course of 
our discussions. In this first part, we address a. message 
to our people, and indeed to all who listen to us, asking that 
it may be read in every place of worship in the Anglican 
Communion, to each congregation in its own language, on 
Sunday, October 10, or, if there be any place which it has 
not reached by then, on the first possible Sunday thereafter. 

The Church is not something made by men. It is the 
instrument of the living God for the setting-forward of 
His reign on earth. God in Christ has won the victory. 
The Church lives in the power of the Resurrection. The 
gates of Hell cannot prevail against it. This is an hour of 
testing and peril for the Church, no less than for the world. 
But it is the hour of God’s call to the Church. Thus the 
keynote of our message is encouragement to the people of 
God all the world over. For those who have eyes to sec, 
there are signs that the tide of faith is beginning to come in. 

We know well how hard it is for many of you to live as 
Christians in this present age. Some of you have to meet 
opposition in non-Christian homes; some are a small 
minority of Christians in non-Christian lands. Many of 
you are trying to bear your witness in face of contempt and 
ridicule, in the places where you work day by day. All at 
times are tempted to lose heart and wonder whether, under 
such conditions, Christian living is possible, or whether, 
if possible, it is worth while. We are certain that it is 
possible and worth everything, and we write this Letter to 
tell you why. 

Remember that some of the first believers were slaves 
owned by non-Christian masters. Many suffered perse- 
cution for Christ’s sake. It was often hard for those who 
were in Christ before us. Because they were faithful in 
their generations, the light still shines in the House of God, 
and the torch of faith has been carried across the earth. 
Many of the younger Churches of our Communion, 
during the last hundred years, have been born in martyr- 
dom, and in our own day this witness unto death has been 
renewed. The Christian life is always difficult. The 
fight against evil is always costly. Without the Cross, 
there could have been no Resurrection. But the Resur- 
rection is the guarantee that the love of God is stronger 
than death or evil. 

Whatever man may do, God is undefeated. God 
reigns. The world belongs to Him, and in it He is work- 
ing out that purpose which He has revealed to us in Jesus 
Christ. He uses imperfect and sinful men to be its ser- 
vants. Christians may not always be better than their 
neighbours, but we serve a better Master. His is the 
cause that has life and hope in it. 

. This life and hope are offered to the world. Only when 
the sovereignty of Christ is owned in our communities can 
they become what God wills them to be. Societies that 
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are built on other foundations are built on sand. In the 
world of our time two ways of living, two beliefs concern- 
ing the meaning of human life, contend with one another 
for man’s soul, The battle is between that faith in God 
and man through Christ, by which man is set free, and 
(against it) the creeds of materialism and the will to power, 
by which he is enslaved. The Church is the champion of 
man against all that cheapens and degrades him ; for the 
Gospel is the charter of man’s dignity. The mission of 
the Church, now as always, is to proclaim and live out the 
Gospel by which alone men can be saved from sin and 
judgment, and the world from despair and self-destruce 
tion. 

The sociai order is all the time being made by the 
thoughts men think, the loyalties they honour, and the 
deeds they do or leave undone. If the Church is to be to 
the world as salt, which preserves civilization from cor- 
ruption and keeps life wholesome, there must be some- 
thing distinctive about us Christians—in the way we do 
our daily work, in the homes we make, and in the stand- 
ards by which we live. We must take our full part as 
citizens. Yet, in so doing, we must not forget that we are 
citizens of a heavenly Kingdom and inheritors of an eternal 
destiny. While we seek to serve our earthly cities, our 
allegiance always is to Christ the King ; and to hold by 
that is our highest contribution to the good of those among 
whom we dwell. For freedom and justice in the world 
depend on there being enough men and women who say, 
‘* We must obey God rather than men.” 

What is wrong with the world is that it has forsaken or 
never known the true God and is defying His moral law. 
We long for peace, but there can be no peace which is not 
founded on justice, and there can be no justice unless men 
acknowledge the authority of God. Science is putting 
into the hands of men new and incalculable power. But 
this power is turned to disaster and destruction when men 
forget that it is given by God, to be used for the fulfilment 
of His purpose. Once we ignore the first and great com~ 
mandment, we do not long obey the second, and sooner 
or later ruin follows. ‘‘ Thou shalt worship the Lord thy 
God, and Him only shalt thou serve.’’ Man must wor- 
ship. Only by so doing can he preserve his true nature 
and standing as a child of God. The ancient word still 
speaks to all of us : ‘‘ Take heed that ye forget not the Lord 
your God,” 

Thus the supreme task of the Church to-day is to win 
the nations of Christendom back to the knowledge of God 
revealed in Jesus Christ as Judge and Saviour, and to take 
the good news to those who have not yet heard it. We call 
on all our people to engage in this campaign and to put 
themselves into training for it. Every man, woman, and 
child has his part to take. God, in His mercy, has given 
to us in our Conference a clearer vision of His will and 
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purpose for His Church and of its mission in the world. 


To these we bid you dedicate yourselves. 
That dedication is already being made by faithful 


Christians of every race, and not least in the devoted service | 


offered by their clergy. But far more priests are needed, 
and, if the supply of men called and equipped for the 
ministry is lacking, all Christian strategy must, humanly 
speaking, fail. 
for many other forms of wholetime service, and therefore 
a revived sense of vocation throughout the length and 
breadth of the Church. There is no place in the Church 
for those who will not try to honour the obligations of their 
membership. We thankfully recognize how many do so 
honour them, how great is the zeal of many of our younger 
people, and how much is owed to the witness of faithful 
congregations and to churchwardens and other office- 
bearers. But all must take their full share. We must 
show that we put God first by regular worship on the 
Lord’s Day. We must put our minds to the understand- 
ing of our religion, so that we may meet men’s doubts and 
questions with a reasoned faith. We must bring the teach- 
ing and example of Christ into our everyday lives. We 


Thomas 


HOMAS Mofolo, who died at the beginning of Sep- 
tember, was born in 1873 at Khojane, Basutoland, but 
very soon afterwards his parents settled in the south of the 
Territory in the Qomoqomong valley. There he grew up 
like all other Basuto youngsters, looking after the cattle 
until he went to school. He worked well, a silent, obser- 
vant boy, and it is told of him that he used to climb up to 
the top of a hill to do his home-work, and also to look at the 
village below, the rich valley with its fields of wheat; mealies 
and kaffir-corn, as well as at the high surrounding moun- 
tains, which, at the time, had still a number of buck, 
monkeys and leopards. . 

At the local elementary school he was a good pupil, and 
was fortunate in having as teacher an outstanding man, 
Everitt Segoete, who later became one of the most re- 
spected ministers of the Church of Basutoland. From 
there he went to Masitise and finally to the Normal School 
at Morija. Here his capacity for working hard kept him 
at the top of his class until he completed his studies in 1899. 
He then worked for some time as a teacher, before return- 
ing to Morija where he was attached to the Sesuto Book 
Depot. In his spare time he read all the books, mostly 
religious, published in the vernacular, as well as a number 
of English books, by Rider Haggard, Marie Corelli and 
others. During his holidays he travelled a great - 
mostly in Natal. 

‘ Then he wrote his first book, Moeti oa Bochabela, (The 
traveller to the East), a very wonderful book indeed, in 
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must do our duty in paying for the Church’s work. The — 
Church in the diocese and parish is the key to the whole 
situation. The local congregation is the place where men 
must find the life of the Great Church, which is God’s 
instrument for the world’s salvation. See to it, then, that 
your congregation is a true community in Christ, that it 
may influence the common life of its whole neighbourhood. 


Nothing that is good in the sight of God should be outside | 


the Church’s interest. 

And since Christ’s cause in the world can never be fully 
served by a divided Church, we also Jay upon you the duty 
to take every opportunity of co-operating with Christians 
of other Churches, and to work and pray for the Re-union 
of Christendom. 

- Finally, we invite all men and women to join with us 
under Christ’s banner in the war against the evils which 
wreck man’s life and against false creeds which debase it. 
In that war there can be no neutrality. To those who 
stand aloof Christ says, ‘‘ He that is not with me is against 
mev 

So we commend you to God’s love. May He supply all 
your need, according to the riches of His grace. 


Mofolo 


which some say you can feel the same spirit as in Bunyan’s 
Pilgrim’s Progress. In it he shows a great knowledge of 
the customs and traditions of the Basuto, writing with 
great charm and skill in a very pure and refined Sesuto. 
The appearance of this book was undoubtedly a great 
event in the intellectual development of the Basuto. 

Some time later appeared Pitseng,.a book full of his 
reminiscences as a boy of the Qomoqomong valley, of the 
influence of the teacher Segoete on his pupils, and a very 
simple and healthy love story. This second work en- 
hanced the reputation of the writer so that now everybody 
was eagerly awaiting the next that he should produce. 
They were presented with Chaka. 

This most remarkable book is not the history of the 
great Zulu chief; in that it does not give us the historical 
facts of his life, although it is based on them. It is a 
psychological study of what human passion and ambition 
without restraint do to a man. That ambition, at first 
uncontrolled and then becoming uncontrollable, grows 
and attaches itself as a pitiless Nemesis to its victim, and 
the end is the total destruction of the moral personality 
and the inescapable punishment. 

This book has been translated into English, French and. 
German. The reader will appreciate the beauty of the 
descriptions, the wonderful analysis of the characters of 
the story, the skill with which the narrative goes on to its 
climax, and the high philosophical and moral standard of 
the whole work. It is a book which applies to men in all 
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countries, of all races : but it is also an African book which 
gives interesting information about the ideas, superstitions 
and customs of the African peoples. 

After writing these three books Thomas Mofolo went in 
for business, running a trading store in the Maluti moun- 
tains and then a farm near Matatiele. He was a kind- 
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hearted man, always ready to help those who were in 
trouble. Born in a Christian family, he died a member of 
the Church of Basutoland. He remains in our memories 
as a credit to his nation and an example of what an African 
can achieve. Basutoland is proud of him. 

G. DIETERLEN. 


Sursum Corda 
‘“FREE INDEED ” 
(From a Talk to African Students) 


Sa bird, shut up in a cage flaps its wings and beats them 

against the iron bars ina vain attempt to regain 

its freedom, so a human soul frets and chafes within 

its physical frame for what it understands as freedom. 

This feeling is well expressed in the words of Rousseau, a 

French philosopher of the 18th Century, ‘‘ Man is born 
free but is everywhere in chains.”’ 

Man’s vague consciousness of the world that ought to 
be, as distinct from the world that is, serves as a driving 
force that spurs him on. This inner urge is commonly 
known as the divine discontent. The beasts of the 
veld have not got it, The birds of the air have not 
got it. Man alone has the sole preserve of this invaluable 
gift. ; 

Yet this notwithstanding, man has always held man in 
subjection. There is hardly a branch of learning in which 
Aristotle does not figure, and yet even he with all his versa- 
tile mind justified the institution of slavery. Yes, even the 
Romans with all their legal knowledge held a section of 
their subjects in abject slavery, and if any of them got their 
freedom later the period of rapprochement between them 
and the ordinary citizens was very gradual. It was left to 
later generations to crush to pieces this institution, and, to 
use the words of Wilberforce, ‘‘ to see in slavery a thing 
repugnant to the British constitution and Christianity.’ 

Despite the fact that men in all generations have cla- 
moured for this thing called freedom, their conceptions of 
it are different. To Socrates the inability to do the right 
thing was due to ignorance. Men did wrong because they 
were as stupid as an ox. Remove ignorance and human 
beings would be excellent. Freedom from ignorance 
according to him brought about excellence in conduct. 
No doubt his views are shared by many people to-day, 
“* Give the people education, and all will be well.” It was 
this view that Aristotle debunked. He disagreed with 
the view that knowledge alone would make an angel of a 
man, ‘‘I know what is good and I approve of it, but I 
follow that which is evil,” he said. 

What then is freedom? To Thomas Green and those 
who belong to the idealistic school of thought, freedom 
consists of a divine spark in man, which gradually unfolds 


and objectifies itself into a complete whole. ‘The human 
institutions are a result of this evolution. It knows not its 
own goal, but by feeding itself on objects of its own crea- 
tion, it moves slowly towards its goal. Self: determinism 
or self-realisation is the name given to this goal, and only 
when man reaches this state of perfection will he enjoy 
freedom. 

What are the chains to which Rousseau alluded? 'To 
some these chains are the inherent disabilities of each 
individual. They may be physical, mental or spiritual. 
To others the chains are restrictions imposed by society on 
their uncurbed desires. Instances of this definition can 
be cited at large in the history of this country. 

Five years after van Riebeek settled at the Cape, some of 
his Company’s servants rebelled against his rule and call- 
ed themselves Free Burghers. When Adam Tas was shut 
up in gaol by Adriaan van der Stel, and was later set free 
by orders of the Council of Seventeen, he named his farm 
“* Libertas,’ (which he jocularly translated as “Tas is 
free,)”’ or freedom. 

The act of seeking freedom by running away from 
authority is best seen in the Great Trek of the Voor- 
trekkers. They chose to take a chance into the unknown 
world, in order, (to quote Retief in his famous manifesto) 
“to uphold the just principles of liberty.’’ Not everyone 
can or should have liberty, for liberty makes certain de- 
mands upon him who claims it. The enjoyment of free- 
dom by a person presupposes in him a certain fitness to 
use that liberty to the best advantage for himself and 
others. It is based upon knowledge and competency. 

Many persons think that liberty gives one the right to do 
as one pleases and to try to satisfy one’s own desires with- 
out regard to the effect of one’s actions upon one’s neigh- 
bours. For, they seem to argue, how could there be 
liberty if one were to take the wishes of other people into 
consideration! ‘This argument however is one that befits 
irresponsible people, such as young men and drunkards, 
The latter, for example always argue, ‘“‘ Why, I will drink 
as much as I please for I am a free man !”’ 

But people who argue thus confuse liberty with licence. 

The licentious man must give free play to passion, and’ 
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in that way, he is the slave of his desires, He does not act 
as reason prescribes, but blindly follows that which his 
desires and passions demand. He does not practise sel f- 
restraint. He is injudicious, inconsiderate and callous, 
and consequently commits unreasonable and foolish acts. 
No one would grant freedom to a thief to rob other people. 
This is not freedom but licence and the man who demands 
it is a danger to society and must be placed safely behind 
lock and key. 

True liberty implies orderliness, submission to law and 
respect for the rights of others. ‘True liberty is charac- 
terised by a realisation of the importance of justice, of 
equity and of reason. Freedom obtained at the expense 
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of others is no true freedom, for it means that others have 
to suffer in order that one may do as he pleases—and that 
is the freedom which the thief and the murderer demand. 
True liberty can only bethat which conforms to the dictates 
of reason. If every citizen were imbued with this spirit, 
then society as a whole would be able to enjoy and respect 
true liberty. 

Christ draws a line between freedom as understood by 
man and His own freedom. ‘‘ If the Son therefore shall 
make you free, ye shall be free indeed.’’ His freedom 
releases man from the shackles of sin and enables him to 
perform his highest duty. 

B. B. MpLEDLE. 


The House of Assembly and Native Education 


HE House of Assembly had in September a full-dress 
debate concerning Native education. Various 
National Party members, while declaring their sympathy 
with Native education and denying any wish to be repres- 
sive, held that it was not right that some £5,000,000 should 
be spent on this object. Individual items attacked were 
the £6,000 for Native medical students and £800,000 for 
school feeding. 

Complaint was made that the European section was 
having to pay a sum for Native education far in excess of 
what the African people paid in direct taxation. It was 
pointed out that for the whole Union the number of Native 
pupils in 1935 was 353,044 and in 1945 this had risen to 
604,063. ‘‘ We therefore see,”’ said Mr. Ne! of Wonder- 
boom, ‘‘ the vast proportions this matter is assuming.” 
The Minister was asked to fix an age limit for children at 
school, and to take steps systematically with a view to 
reducing expenditure wherever possible. ‘‘ Once we have 
applied our policy of apartheid further,” said Mr. Ludick 
of Lichtenburg, ‘‘ and once the Natives are able to pay for 
their own education, let them expand in this sphere, but 
at the moment it is wrong.’ The Minister was asked 
pointedly to say what his future policy was to be. 

THE MINISTER’S REPLY 

The Minister, Dr. Stals, emphasized the importance of 
the matter and that all members should realise their res- 
ponsibility. ‘‘ I would like to make an appeal to members 
in this house to be as serious as they have never been before, 
because we as a small White population have the destiny 
of millions of others in our hands and we want to set the 
course of their future in a fair manner.’’ At the same time 
the Minister said that, according to their view, they had 
reason to assume that the present character of the educa- 
tion given to the Native is not best calculated to ensure 
that future towards which all were striving and to which 
the Native is also entitled. He admitted that the Native 
at the present stage is not able to contribute to the same 


extent as the European. He had the greatest respect for 
the Native’s willingness in the past to contribute to his own 
education. ‘‘ We are in favour of the development of 
every race on its own basis, and for that reason I am con- 
vinced that South Africa is entitled to a radical and tho- 
rough investigation into the educational programme we 
are providing for our Natives to-day.” The Minister 
intimated that he was to constitute a commission mean~- 
time to investigate the curriculum for Native schools. In 
regard to the £6,000 for medical bursaries, the Minister 
declared that he was not prepared to withdraw any of these 
funds : the agreement made by the previous Government 
would be honoured, but he was not prepared to enter into 
any other contract after this one pending the provision of. 
other facilities. With regard to school feeding, the 
Minister said that a hungry child, irrespective of its skin, 
cannot make any progress with its education. At the 
same time, there was undoubted abuse, and while the 
amount voted last year vould be made available again this 
year, the effectiveness of the school feeding scheme would 
be investigated. The question of an age limit should wait 
for the investigation into school feeding. 

There was some discussion about the control of Native 
education. Dr. D. L. Smit favoured all education, in- 
cluding Native education, being controlled by the central 
Government under the Union Education Department. 
He pointed out that this was also recommended by the 
Inter-Departmental Committee on Native Education 
which thoroughly investigated the matter in 1935-36. 
Dr. Smit declared that the present Advisory Board on 
Native Education was functioning very satisfactorily and 
doing excellent work. 

The Minister of Education in closing plainly stated that 
he did not want to hold out any prospect of a reduction nor 
to give any indication, except to say that he would make 
sure that the money expended would have educational 
value. He defended the proposed provision for separate 
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medical training facilities for Non-Europeans near Durban 
rather than the present arrangement of training in a univer- 
sity attended by European students. The Minister held 
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that the Union Government, rather than the Provinces, 
should control Native education. He averred that there 
should be one Department of Education for the Union. 


Christian Council Notes 


African Marriage. The International Missionary 
Council has now completed the somewhat prolonged 
arrangements for the conducting of the proposed enquiry 
into the effect of modern civilisation on African marriage 
customs and the stability of the African family. The 
enquiry will be a thorough one involving a period of 
eighteen months to carry through. Writing to the 
Christian Council on the matter, Dr. B. G. M. Sundkler, 
Research Secretary of the I.M.C., says : 

““T am happy to report that this project has now been 
set up under the joint auspices of the International African 
Institute and the International Missionary Council. 
Financial assistance has been received from the Carnegie 
Corporation of New York and from the British Colonial 
Development and Welfare Fund. 

“An Executive committee has been convened to direct 
and control the survey and to appoint the necessary staff. 
Under the chairmanship of Sir John Waddington, former 
Governor of Northern Rhodesia, two meetings have al- 
ready been held, attended by duly appointed representa- 
tives of the International African Institute, the I.M.C., 
the Roman Catholic Missions, the Colonial Office, the 
Royal Anthropological Society, and the Association of 
Social Anthropologists: Mr. G. Letele, M.A., a former 
member of the staff of Fort Hare College who is now 
lecturing at the School of Oriental and African Studies, 
has been co-opted to serve on the committee. 

“Tt had been hoped that Mr. Merle Davis, who was 
largely responsible for the promotion of the survey, and 
who had spent many months on its initial organisation, 
would be available to direct it. This did not prove possible ; 
but early in 1948 Mr. Davis again visited England, bring- 
ing with him much valuable data which was handed over 
to the Research Secretary. During his brief stay Mr. 
Davis was instrumental in helping to find the man upon 
whom the direction of the study will devolve. 

“The choice of Mr. Arthur Phillips, K.C., formerly 
Legal Adviser to the Kenya Government, as Director of 
the Survey is considered to be most fortunate for, in addi- 
tion to his knowledge of native law and custom, he brings 
Christian experience and conviction to the task. 

“He will be assisted by two research workers. Dr. 
Lucy Mair, Lecturer. on Colonial Administration in the 
University of London, will be concerned with sociological 
aspects of the subject, and I am glad to report that the Rev. 
Lyndon Harries, M.A., has agreed to study the problem 
from the point of view of Christian Missions. Mr. Harries, 


a former missionary of the Universities’ Mission to Central 
Africa, has recently been appointed to the staff of the 
School of Oriental and African Studies. He is well known 
as an expert on East African languages, and has contri- 
buted valuable and refreshing articles on various aspects 
of the Church’s life in Africa. In his research work he 
will have the co-operation of the I.M.C. and of the repre- 
sentative of Roman Catholic Missions on the Executive, 

‘The official title of the study is “ The African Marri- 
age Survey—An Enquiry into the Effects of Modern Con- 
tacts on African Family Life, with special reference to 
Marriage Law and Custom.” The geographical scope of 
the enquiry, which it is hoped will be completed in eighteen 
months, is defined as ‘ Africa South of the Sahara.’ 

“You will be hearing shortly from Mr. Harries himself, 
and I know how grateful he will be for all the co-operation 
and support that you-can give him, for without your help 
this study cannot be brought to a satisfactory conclusion.” 

We hope that when the time comes missionaries will 
assist the Christian Council to provide information regard- 
ing the position in this country. 

German Missions’ Property. ‘The last biennial meeting 
of the Council endorsed the suggestion of the I.M.C. that 
the Government should be approached on the subject of 
the fate of German Missions’ property, seeking, inter alia, 
an assurance that the South African Government, a party 
to the proposed Peace Treaty with Germany, would urge 
the inclusion in the Treaty of a clause exempting Mission 
property from sequestration, as had been done after the 
first World War. No such assurance was given. 

The I.M.C. has since learned that the Paris Reparations 
Conference of 1946 gave the right to each signatory 
Government to dispose of the property of German 
Missons as it saw fit. It thus became necessary, though 
late, for new appreaches to be made in the light of that® 
fact. 

We are happy to report that the present South African 
Government has given the Christian Council a clear and 
explicit declaration that ‘the assets in the Union. of 
German religious bodies and private charitable institutions 
which are used exclusively for religious and charitable 
purposes have not been seized and the Union Government 
have no intention to deprive the German Missions of their 
property in the Union, which is being excluded from the 
effect of the reparations agreements. . .”’ 

Orphaned Missions. ‘The present situation in respect of 
the work being done by the Orphaned Missions Fund of 
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the I.M.C. is reflected in the general statement at the begin- 
ning of the report presented to the recent I.M.C. Com- 
mittee meeting at Oegstgeest in Holland.: 

“The New York office of the I.M.C. has helped in the 
repatriation of German women and children from Indo- 
nesia and Japan and in repatriation or furlough in the 
U.S.A. of certain German missionaries and their families 
from the Far East and is continuing to send grants for the 
work of German missions in those areas where they are 
stil] allowed to work. By arrangement with Hilfswerk, 
missionary societies in Germany have been enabled to set 
some of their accumulated funds to work. ‘The full eftect 
of the recent currency reform on mission funds is not yet 
clear. 

‘* The London office of the I.M.C. has been responsible 
for aiding the Barotse and Basutoland fields of the Paris 
Mission which, being outside French territory, are still 
unable to receive financial support from home. head- 
quarters. The hopes that during this year transmissions 
of money would be possible have fallen to the ground, and 
those two large and important fields are now facing a crisis. 

“The Whitby meeting of the I.M.C. Committee re- 
affirmed the resolution of the Ad Interim Committee and 
committed itself to unremitting effort to reopen channels 
for the missionary zeal of the German churches. The 
process will inevitably be slow but two events this year are 
harbingers of hope : the return of Freiin (Baroness) Ursula 
von Reiswitz to the Hochuan Mission in China, through 
the good offices of the China Inland Mission, and the sail- 
ing for South Africa in June of the Rev. E. J. W. Heilgen- 
dorff with his wife and baby. He is a new missionary of 
the Berlin Mission, pastor of a church in Berlin during the 
war, and spent some months in England at Selly Oak be- 
fore sailing. ‘They are the first to be allowed to leave 
Germany for “ permanent’’ residence abroad and are 
followed by much prayer that their work may be blessed 
and that others may come after them without long delay.” 

The World Council and Refugees. The Co-ordinating 
Committee of Christian organisations operating on behalf 
of refugees met recently in Geneva. It adopted an 
£ Appeal to Action’ expressing its urgent request to all 
Christian congregations through the Christian Councils 
and other church bodies. 

The Appeal, which we commend to readers of these 
notes, is as follows : ‘‘ The Assembly of the World Council 
of Churches has underscored the urgency of resettling 
refugees, whose plight weighs upon the Christian cons- 
cience of the world. Even now the International Refugee 
Organisation is meeting to discuss this problem. 

“Tn the final analysis the only way to enable these people 


to start a new life is to find homes and jobs for them. This: 


can be done if every local congregation and Christian 
agency will take responsibility for securing work and hous- 
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ing for at least one family. Many of these uprooted 
people are fellow Christians from Protestant and Orthodox . 
Churches. 

“ Here is what you can do. 

(1) Help find jobs and living quarters in your commu- 
nity. 

(2) Organise a local refugee resettlement committee to 
bring this problem to public attention and action. 

(3) Relate your local committee to the national and 
international Christian agencies operating on your 
behalf among refugees in Europe and elsewhere. 

(4) Support your denominational agencies, your coun- 
cils of churches and your Christian organisations in 
the formation of united resettlement committees. 

“These refugees deserve your aid. The undersigned 

agencies pledge themselves to send them to you if you will 
do your part. It depends on you. 
The Co-Ordinating Committees for 

The World Council of Churches’ Refugee Division. 

Church World Service, Inc. 

The Lutheran World Federation. 

The World’s Alliances of YMCAs/YWCAs 

serving displaced persons.” 
5.G.P. 


= ~ z —— 


“It is a pity that religion cannot be presented to the 
adolescent as a privilege . . . that must be won and can only 
be kept by constant effort on the part of the winner. . When 
one remembers the tremendous possibilities for sel f-dis- 
cipline that the adolescent so willingly imposes upon him- 
self in the pursuit of some ideal, . . it seems a pity that we 
fail to set before him the highest ideals of all in such a way 
as to arouse not only his interest and his emotions but also 
his desire to make as many sacrifices in order to develop the 
powers of his soul as he willingly makes in order to develop 
the muscles of his body.” ) 

DR JOHN RATHBONE OLIVER, 
in “ The ordinary Difficulties of Every-day 
People.”’ 
* * * 

“I want to impress upon the African that he cannot be 
given or buy a ticket to civilisation : he can only work his 
passage.” Sir Philip Mitchell. 

* * * * 
The place of the Native in South Africa, 
as defined by Dr. Malan in a message to an assembly 
of Africans in Queenstown in 7927, 

“No race has shown greater love for South Africa than 
the Natives. Therein he, the Native, assuredly is a pattern 
of true patriotism and is entitled to take his place side by 
side with the Nationalists in the common political arena.” 
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H. V. Morton’s ‘‘In Search of South Africa ”’ 


Reviewed by R. H. W. Shepherd 


R. H. V. Morton’s long-expected book has appeared. 

To multitudes of South Africans who have read some 

or all of his other books, it was a matter of no common 

interest to forecast how his pen-pictures of South Africa 

would turn out and to compare them with the pictures 
years of actual South African experience have furnished. 

Let it be said at once that this book has all the qualities 
of interest that the author’s other books possess. One of 
the great aims of modern journalism—not to write a dull 
page—has been achieved. Mr. Morton’s ability to select 
the picturesque, to paint a scene either outdoors or in- 
doors, to note the familiar and to reveal what the ordinary 
eye does not perceive, appears on every page. Many a 
reader will say of his descriptions, “‘ That is exactly true to 
life,’ but probably more often he will ask, ‘‘ Why 
have I not noticed this?”’ The author too, as all who 
know his work would expect, uses with great effect histo- 
rical records, many of which he has -clearly made himseif 
acquainted with. 

As a surface picture the book is outstanding. 

But to those who can go deeper it will be, we think, a 
protracted disappointment. Probably a quality demanded 
in a successful journalist is that he adapt himself to the 
ways and outlook of those among whom he sojourns, that 
he assimilate the attitude of his hosts, and that what is 
alien to that attitude and outlook he should reject. No 
one can deny that Mr. Morton has this supreme quality. 

There is a hope-inspiring paragraph in the Introduction. 
“‘ This book is an attempt to put into words something of 
the pleasure I experienced during my travels : it is not, nor 
was it ever intended to be, an exposition of South African 
problems. The newcomer to South Africa, having shed 
his omniscience, quickly discovers the complexity of those 
problems, and the longer he stays in the country the less 
likely is he to be ready with solutions.’’ All who have 
known how South Africa has suffered from the ignorance 
of passing book-makers must welcome that paragraph. 

Unfortunately, it was preceded by an ominous declara- 
tion. Mr. Morton descants on the great civilisation of 
North Africa twenty or more centuries ago. He declares 
that “‘ cities such as Roman Carthage, greater and more 
brilliant than a dozen Johannesburgs, have vanished, 
leaving hardly a trace behind. Temples, colonnades, 
libraries, theatres, baths, triumphal archways and aque- 
ducts have been shattered and overthrown by the barbarian 
.... This may seem a melancholy reflection as one 
approaches South Africa, though it might be argued that 
many of the circumstances which brought about the fall of 
Roman Africa are not likely to face her successor. But it 


cannot be denied that the fundamental problem at the 
heart of these cultures was, and is, the same : how to safe- 
guard civilisation—that always besieged citadel—from 
the threat of the barbarian who, whether he be white or 
black, is no more ready, or able, to-day to assimilate 
civilisation than he was in the Fourth Century.” 

We venture to say that if anyone wishes to understand 
Mr. Morton’s attitude to the awakening African it is 
summed up in that reference to the barbarian who is not 
able to assimilate civilisation. In keeping with this is his 
later statement, ‘‘ I saw natives and their wives as raw as 
you could find them, and the more primitive they were the 
better I liked them.” 

Concerning the mixture of races in South Africa and 
particularly the Coloured people of Cape Town our author 
declares : “‘ They must mean something different to almost 
everyone : to the anthropologist, a fascinating study, to the 
social reformer, a paradise of effort, to the sentimentalist, 
a heartrending invitation, to the agitator, a perfect field for 
power, and to the ordinary person and the puzzled stranger 
a pathetic and frightening display of centuries of dock- side 
inter-breeding.”’ 

From these things it is but a step to lukewarmness and 
even antipathy to missionary effort. There is not a word 
in the book about the scholarship that missionaries have 
brought to the country, no recognition of the remarkable 
contribution that many of their descendants, if not them- 
selves, have made to South Africa’s history, no commenda- 
tion of the pacifying influence they have had in race rela- 
tions. Mr. Morton does not come within a thousand 
miles of Mr. J. H. Hofmeyr’s declaration, “It is the 
missionaries who above all others have made South Africa 
safe for European civilisation.” Mr. Morton, however, 
does emphasize their ignorance and their mischievous ways. 
‘“‘ With the British occupation, missionaries flocked to the 
Cape, sent there by the many societies which had sprung 
up in Nineteenth Century England on the wave of middle- 
class Evangelicanism. From these men England gained 
her first ideas of the country and its people. Some of the 
missionaries were narrow-minded and some were half- 
educated, and as in the Pacific, they strove for mastery of 
the native population. The Boers considered themselves 
slandered by the missionaries, and this was one of the most 
powerful reasons for their withdrawal from the Colony.’® 
It is needless to say that of the most slandered of all the 
early missionaries, Dr. John Philip, the author of Jn 
Search of South Africa does not quote the opinion of South 
Africa’s eminent historian, Professor Eric Walker, that 
there is no need to whitewash Dr, Philip, but it suffices ta 
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wipe off the mud thrown at him. Again, we are informed, 


“It was the remote control from Whitehall that the Boers 
could not tolerate, and the knowledge, which cannot be 
glossed over, that from the earliest times of the British 
occupation some missionaries had slandered the Boer and 
had pictured him to their subscribers at home as little 
better than a cruel savage. Perhaps the final straw was 
Lord Glenelg’s surprising dictum that the Kaffirs had 
been right when, with one stroke of the pen, he wiped out 
the hard-won gains of fifteen months destruction and 
bloodshed and ordered the Governor of the Cape to restore 
the frontier as it had been before the Kaffir War of 1835- 
36. ‘That was the breaking point, and the Boer decided to 
leave a colony in which he despaired of receiving justice or 
understanding.’ ‘There is no suggestion here of the fact 
that some of the most prominent missionaries were out- 
spoken in their opposition to Lord Glenelg’s action. 

Some will read with amazed interest the bracketing of 
missionary effort with the rush for diamonds and gold. 
“Tt is perhaps curious that South Africa was called on to 
face two of the great Nineteenth Century movements in an 
extreme form : social reform, represented by the mission- 
aries, and materialism, represented first by the diamond 
diggers and then by the gold mines. A people who had 
been cut off from Europe for centuries were asked to 
assimilate those violent and indigestible manifestations of 
western life within a ceritury.”’ Not a few will ponder 
over the connotation here of ‘‘ violent and indigestible.” 

With the attitude we have indicated it is not surprising 
that the author of Jn Search of South Africa should genera- 
lize incommendation ofsome of the ways of the ruling race 
which to many seem of doubtful benefit. Many thought- 
ful South Africans deplore the continued existence of the 
migratory system of labour, and it is noteworthy that the 
new Free State goldfields are anxious to avoid it. Mr. 
Morton's views are markedly different: “I thought the 
prevailing Nineteenth Century atmosphere of our own 
coalfields, and the inconceivably dreary lines of streets in 
the mining villages of South Wales and Lanarkshire, the 
appalling ugliness of the houses, was a far blacker picture 
than the scene in which the South African gold-mining 
native labours. Under this remarkable system of migra- 
tory labour the mine company accepts responsibility for 
the mine-worker in sickness and in health, houses him, 
feeds him, pays him, perhaps not as much as a white miner 
would be paid, but anyhow enough to make the work 
sufficiently attractive for him to volunteer to do it in no 
uncertain numbers. Having seen what happens to a 
native in Pimville and Sophiatown when he is cut adrift 
from his own folk and cast up on the white shore, I looked 
at the natives working at the stope and thanked heaven 
they were going back to their own people and were not 
fated to swell the threatening black tide of detribalisation.”’ 
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Why should Mr. Morton gloss over the wide gap between 
the African and the European wage with the ingenuous 
‘‘ perhaps not as much as a white miner would be paid” ? 
And was he not aware that instead of the volunteering in 
no uncertain numbers, the actual position is that South 
Africa is dependent on scores of thousands of extra-Union 
Natives and that desperate efforts are being made to put a 
pause to the falling numbers of mine-workers drawn from 
the Union ? 

We are thankfully aware of how satisfactory are the 
conditions on many South African farms and how kindly 
are the relations between many farmers and their African 
servants, but with the Free State’s frequent cry about the 
scarcity of farm labourers, we may question the statement 
made in general about that Province: ‘‘ There was upon 
every farm a Basuto village where the farm labourers lived — 
with their wives and families, their hens, ducks and stock. 
I went into many huts, which were similar to those of their 
compatriots which I had seen in Basutoland. In addition 
to a small monthly wage, the natives were given rent-free 
houses, firewood, their own mealie and vegetable patches, 
and the use of their master’s stud animals. One native 
foreman ran his own horse and trap. As far as I could 
judge these farm workers were well off and well content, 
and the relationship between employer and man was 
obviously, in very many instances, that of master and old 
family servant.” ic 

Sometimes our author has got his facts and figures 
wrong. He declares that more than half the Bantu popu- 
lation is still found in the reserves. One of the most 
elementary facts of present-day South African life is that 
more than half of the Bantu are living outside the reserves, 
as a reference to census figures shows. 

Mr. Morton dismisses the ugly fact of malnutrition 
among the Bantu with the statement, ‘‘ It was strange to 
hear so much about malnutrition in a land which can 
hardly bear the weight of its beef and mutton. But the 
native, although surrounded by meat, rarely eats it except 
on ceremonial occasions.” : 

Of the pass system it is said, “‘ I met a number of literate 
natives, most of them the product of Lovedale and other 
missionary schools, from whom I heard a lot of grievances 
about the Colour Bar, the pass system, whereby every 
native has to carry an identification card (they were asto- 
nished to see mine !), the police pick-up vans .and so forth.” 
It is well known that the objection is not to carrying an 
identification certificate, but to carrying several papers— 
sometimes as many as six—and to the fact that the other 
sections of the population are not required to do so. Not 
only literate natives but some of South Africa’s most- 
responsible statesmen have roundly condemned the pass 
system, while government commission after commission 
has pleaded for its reform. . 
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To us it is most unwelcome to pillory thus a book to 
which, with thousands of others, we looked forward with 
eagerness. But Mr. Morton has departed from his pro- 
fessed objectivity ; he has scattered his opinions on South 
Africa’s problems throughout the volume ; and by these 
opinions and his selection of material has presented a one- 
sided series of pictures. 

Is it simply that he has succumbed to his environment ? 
Is it a Britisher’s contempt of “ lesser breeds without the 
law?” Or is it that his.success has brought him to the 
side of the powerful? Of a greater journalist (William 
Robertson Nicoll) we recall his biographer said, ‘“‘ As he 
succeeded, he grew too fond of successful men. His elder 
daughter admits, ‘ I think we were brought up to consider 
unsuccessful people as not much worth knowing.’ In his 
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heart her father believed that substantially all failure is due 
either to stupidity or to indolence.”” We may well believe 
that the future does not rest with those who pin their 
faith to a master race which alone can assimilate civilisation, 
or who divide mankind into those who rule by right and 
those who, poor devils, must serve their betters. We 
thought—and the life of Britain to-day confirms it—that 
Charles Dickens and a host of others had consigned such 
notions to the limbo of outworn things. 

We regret too that Mr. Morton has been unkindly to a 
group of the Union’s spiritual and social workers who at 
least have been, in the main, content to live barely, to share 
their life with the underprivileged, and to seek to be faith- 
ful to the life and words of the One from Whom all that is 
worthwhile in modern life has sprung. 


Universal Week of Prayer 


TOPICS FOR UNIVERSAL AND UNITED PRAYER 
Sunday, January 2nd to Sunday, January 9th, 1949 
CHRISTIAN UNITY AND EVANGELICAL AFFIRMATION 


SUNDAY, JANUARY 2nd, 1949. 
Texts suggested for Sermons and Addresses. 
1. The central Affirmation of The Deity of Christ, 


Col. 1. 15-20. 

2. The Affirmation of man’s spiritual need. Rom. 3. 
10-20. 

3. The Affirmation of God’s full redemption. Rom. 
5. 6-11. 


4. The Affirmation of thetrue unity ofthe “ One Body”’ 
of which Christ is the Head. John 17. 20-21. 


MONDAY, JANUARY 3rd, 1949. 
The Sovereignty of God. 


Thanksgiving and Meditation 
“Praise God in His holiness ; praise Him in the firma- 
ment of His power.” 


Confession 
Of our failure to acknowledge God in all our ways. 


Prayer 
That the Church may know more fully the greatness and 
power of God. 
That each member of the Church may be led to acknow- 
ledge fully God’s sovereign claim over heart and life. 
That the world may recognise the animating grace of 
God in the lives of believers. 


Scripture Readings 
Isaiah 40, 13-18 and 25-31 ; Romans 2. 1-13. 


TUESDAY, JANUARY 4th, 1949 
The Revelation of God in His Holy Word. 
Thanksgiving 
For the message of life and hope revealed in Holy 
Scripture. 
Confession 
Of our dullness of apprehension and our failure to render 
full obedience to God’s call. 
Prayer 
That God’s Word may be a lamp unto our feet. 
That the Church may be fearless in proclaiming the 
fullness and authority of the Holy Scriptures. 
That men may turn from vain hopes to the true revela- 
tion of God in Christ Jesus. 
Scripture Readings 
Psalm 119. 1-16; Heb. 4. 1-13. 


WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 5th, 1949. 


The Fall of Man and the Need of Regeneration. 
Thanksgiving 
For the pitying act of God whereby He works to restore 
us. 
Confession 
That we as a people fail to recognise our need, and de- 
cline God’s proffered salvation. 
Prayer 
That the Church may be awakened to the corruption of 
the heart of man, 
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That there may bea full and faithful proclamation of the 
regenerating power of the Holy Spirit. 
That sinners may be truly converted to God. 
Scripture Readings 
Ezekiel 18, 20-23 ; John 3. 37. 


THURSDAY, JANUARY 6th, 1949. 
The Deity and Atoning Sacrifice of Our Lord Jesus 
Christ. 
Thanksgiving 
That “ In Him dwelleth all the fullness of the Godhead 
bodily and we are complete in Him.” 
Confession 
Of the weakness of our apprehension of, and the feeble- 
ness of our response to, these great truths. 
Prayer 
That we may understand and proclaim that Jesus is 
Lord to the glory of God the Father. 
That leaders in the world of action and thought may 
bow in obedience to the Divine Lord. 
That sinners may see their need and God’s bountiful 
provision in our Lord Jesus Christ. 
Scripture Readings 
Col. 1. 9-22 ; Titus 2. 11-15; 


FRIDAY, JANUARY 7th, 1949. 
The Trinity in Unity of Substance and Diversity of 
Operations. 
Thanksgiving 
For God the Father—Creator. God the Son—Redeem- 
er. God the Holy Spirit—Sanctifier. 
Confession 
That God in Whose hand our breath is and Whose are 
all our ways we have not glorified. 
Prayer 
For an increasing sense of the nature and work of the 
Holy Trinity. 
That God by His Holy Spirit may reveal Himself to 
many through His Word. 
That a sound faith may manifest itself in an increasing 
number of holy lives. 
Scripture Readings 
John 14. 15-26 ; 1 Cor. 12. 1-13. 


SATURDAY, JANUARY 8th, 1949. 
The Summing Up of All Things in Christ. 
Thanksgiving 
’ That there is an eternal purpose of God which shall be 
realised. 
Confession 
Of our failure to look for and hasten the Coming of our 
Lord Jesus Christ. 
Prayer 
That the final hope of a world redeemed may inspire us 
to love and service. 
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That the signs of the times may lead many to prayer and | 


watchfulness. . if 
That God may soon accomplish the number of His elect 


and hasten His Kingdom. 


Scripture Readings 

~ 1 Thess. 4. 13-18 ; Heb. 12. 18- 29. 

In some Churches on Sunday, January 9th, special 
Sermons will be preached on Christian Unity, with 
corresponding arrangements for united Commu- 
nion. ‘‘ That they all may be one . . that the world 
may believe that Thou hast sent me.’’ 


New Books 


A Digest of the Fagan Report (S.A. Institute of 

Race Relations, 28 pp. 1/-). 

This pamphlet, which is No. 1 of the Institute’s 
“Donaldson Blueprint Series,’”’ contains a very skilfully 
condensed digest of the immensely important Fagan 
Report, which has fortunately become a best-seller among 
blue-books. ‘‘ One of the main objections to the Native 
Laws Commission Report ’”’ said its chairman, Mr. Justice 
Fagan, some time after it had appeared, “is that those 
who have criticised it most bitterly have not read it. That 
means 99.9 per cent of the European population of South 
Africa.”” To present it in tabloid form, therefore, and at a 
merely nominal price, is likely to do a great deal of good, 
and may well stimulate the study of the larger Report. 
The work of summarising has been mest competently 
done by Helen Suzman, a part-time lecturer in the Depart- 
ment of Economics at the University of the Witwatersrand 
and a close student of the facts and conditions surveyed. 
The pamphlet also includes a digest by Mr. Maurice Webb 
of the Broome Commission of 1947 on the conditions 
prevailing amongst the Native population in the city ot 
Durban . ‘Together the two summaries form a reliable 
introduction to a right appreciation of the urgent problem 
of African urbanisation. K . 

* * * batt * 
Beyond Self-surrender. (Mowbray. 83 pp. 3/6). 

A valuable book of twenty-two brief meditations for the 
inner life written by a member of an Anglican Sisterhood 
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‘who has been engaged in parish work for many years in 


South Africa. < It is full of suggestive sayings which will 
richly repay earnest thought and honest testing. It will 
bring illumination to those who have committed themselves 
‘‘ with purpose of heart ’’ to the way of Christ. 


Responsibility for such articles and comment in this issue as. 
haye any political bearing and are not signed with other names, - 


is shared by R..H. W. Shepherd and. O. B. Bull. 


